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THE CIRCULAR, 


fias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
pible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
gnd the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 








Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 

by the Community. 
8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miuter, C. Oips, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of* our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs. E. Wuitrievp, Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats | manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hau, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLar Office. 
G. CampBe.y. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


aaa 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ..... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novgs. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Cormpilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Oxeipa Association. Price 12 1-2'cts. 


ras>Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and amy of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

hae Persons writing to us on usiness con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





—The Crimea is one hundred and 
twenty-four miles broad in the widest place, and 
one hundred and seventy miles long, from east to 
west. The Tartar population is about sixty-one 
thousand. 
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long since at an advanced age, at Sheffield. His 
‘Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief” which we copy 
below, will be always read with pleasure :] 


A poor wayfarinz man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer nay ; 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came, 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


Once when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered—not a word he spake ; 
Just perishing for want of bread, 
I gave him all; he blessed and brake, 
And ate, but gave me part again. 
Mine was an angel’s portion then, 
And while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 


I spied him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock, his strength was gone, 
The heedless water mocked his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on; 
I ran and raised the sufferer up ; 
Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 
Dipped, and returned it running o’er. 
I drank, and never thirsted more! 


*T was night, the floods were out ; it blew 

A wintry hurricane aloof, 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof. 
I warmed, and clothed, and cheered my guest, 
Laid him or mine own couch to rest, 
Then made the earth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden’s garden while I dreamed. 


Stmpped, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 
I found him by the high-way side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment—he was healed. 

Ihad myself a wound concealed, 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison I saw him next, condemned 

To meet a traitor’s doom at morn: 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed 

And honored him ’mid shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 
He asked if I for him would die ? 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, “ I will !” 


Then, in a moment, to my view 

‘Lhe stranger started from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hand [ knew,— 

My Savior stood before my eyes ! 
He spake, and my poor name he named— 

“ Of me thou hast not been ashamed: 

These deeds shall thy memorial be, 
Fear not, thou didst it unto me.” 





Paul’s Deliverances. 

There appeared in the Circular some- 
time since an article producing evidence 
that Paul did not die by martyrdom,or in 
the ordinary way, according to tradition, 
but that he remained until the Second 
Coming and was a subject of that instan- 
taneous change which he describes in 
1 Thessalonians 4: 15—17. A persuasion 
to this effect is getting possession of our 
mind, the more we study Paul’s writings 
and history. Our attention was called to 
the subject recently by a verse in our Bi- 
ble lesson-—Acis 29: 17. The verse is 
a part of Christ’s commission to Paul, 
delivered on the plains of Damascus, and 
is in the form of a promise, thus—‘ Deliv- 
ering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee.’— 
This appears like an unlimited promise 
that Paul should be preserved from all 
the attemptsjof the Jews and Gentiles to 
take his life. On glancing through Paul’s 
jhistory contained in the Acts, it can be 
seen that this promise was literally ful- 
filled many times, Deliverance always 


came at the right moment, though fre- 
quently his enemies were suffered to press 
him beyond measure, even to despair of 








life. A slight mention of the facts in his, 


history that illustrate this promise, will 
show that Paul bore what is called a 

Whe Peer Waeyhiring Wan. ‘charmed life’-—and was as conspicuous] own fervent belief that ‘the Lord would 
[James Montgomery, the English poet, died not | for wonderful and repeated deliverances, 
as he was for devotion and abandonment 
to Christ’s cause. 


his conversion—it was from a plot form- 
ed by the ‘people,’ that is the Jews, to 
kill him. He escaped by being let down 
from the wall of the city in a basket.— 
Next he was delivered from a furious mob 
at Antioch, and immediately after, from 
a similar danger at Iconium, where they 
sought to stone him. At Lystra he was 
actually stoned and left for dead; but while 
the brethren stood round him he rose 
sound and well, and went back to the 
city to take leave of his friends. At 
Philippi he was cruelly beaten and put 
in prison, but an earthquake loosed his 
chain and he was delivered out ofall harm. 
At Thessalonica, Berea, and Corinth, he 
was successively assailed ina deadly way 
by the Jews, but in each case an inter- 
fering providence snatched him out of their 
hands. 
to him and encouraged him with these 
words : ‘ Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace ; for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee,’ 
for I have much people in this city. In 
Ephesus he encountered the rage of the 


bigotry and the love of money, but in a 


miraculous manner the storm was hushed 


one of all, occured in his visit to Jerusa- 


y 


His first deliverance occurred soon after | t 


At Corinth the Lord appeared 


Gentiles, raised tothe highest pitch by 


and he allowed to depart in safety. 


came. 


the churches, to which he alludes in ref- 
erence to his remaining with them,—his 


deliver him from every evil work, and 
would preserve him unto his heavenly 
kingdom,’ may be received as presump- 


ive evidence that he did live til] the Lord 
Cc. A. M. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Take up thy Bed and Walk. 
Christ’s treatment of the case of the 


man who was sick of the palsy, is a good 
specimen of his practice as a physician of 
soul and body. 
was one that probably common physicians 
had abandoned as_ hopeless. 
external remedy could touch his mala- 
dy. There was, however, buried in his 
heart a living germ of faith,’ 
when brought into the presence of that 
mighty one whose fame as a Savior was 
now noised abroad, could be called into 
victorious energy. To get into the pres- 
ence of Christ at all, in his bed-ridden 
state, was a matter of some difficulty.— 
The house in which Christ was, was 
thronged with crowds of people, who 
came either to be healed or to witness the 
miracles he did. But his faith and that 
of his friends surmounted all obstacles and 
placed him a suppliant before the Sa- 
vior. 
immediate response, ‘Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’ 
at once to the sin-palsied soul, and im- 
plied deliverance from all evil, both of 
soul and body. But to manifest more 


The subject of his skill 


No merely 


that 


This act of faith drew forth the 


This word gave release 


His next peril, and the most serious| clearly his power, and silence the cavil of 


lem. Again and again he barely escaped 
being torn in pieces by his countrymen. 


and go unto thine house.’ 


the Pharisees, Christ again addressed 
the man thus, ‘ Arise, take up thy couch 
And immedi- 


He was beaten and threatened again with | ately he arose up before them and took 


scourging ; but was delivered in each ex- 
tremity by the Roman soldiery. The plot 
of the forty Jews to destroy him was de- 
feated by an appeal to the same power ; 


his own house, glorifying God.’ 


up that whereon he lay, and departed to 
This 
was a complete and unmistakable cure— 
it established the fact of Christ’s being 


and the still further attempt to waylay|, whole Savior of soul and body; and 


and kill‘him, instigated by the high priest, 
was brought to nought. 
caped entirely out of the hands of the 
Jews by appealing to Cesar. This was 
a great deliverance ; and was so consid- 
ered by Paul, for he every where alludes 
to his journey to Jerusalem as one full of 
danger, and requests the church to pray 
that he ‘may be delivered from them 
that do not believe in Judea.’ 

Thus we see God strictly fulfilling his 
promise so far in ‘delivering’ Paul ‘from 
the people and the Gentiles.’ In his 
journey to Rome we see that the same mir- 
aculous protection of his life was always 
manifested when threatened by ship- 
wreck or venomous serpents, as well as 
whén endangered by wicked men. The 
last verses of Acts leave him in circum- 
stances of peace and safety, preaching the 
word ‘with all confidence, no man mo- 
lesting him.’ Have we not good grounds 
for believing that the power that carried 
him through such an experience as that 
of which we have a record, still continued 
with him unto the end, although unre- 
corded in history ? But we are not en- 
tirely without a clue to Paul’s subsequent 
history. The prayers and necessities of 





it showed that unfeigned faith was the 


Paul finally es- only way to engage his services in that 


capacity. The result on all who witness- 
ed it, was, that they were filled with 
amazement and fear and ‘ glorified God.’ 

We are not to imagine that this case 
is inserted in the gospel, simply as a story 
to interest and excite our wonder, but of 
no practical use to us in these latter days. 
True faith cannot be presented to Christ 
in any age of the world, or any where 
without finding in him a perfect’ Physi- 
cian of soul and body. We do not go 
into: his presence in an external visible 
way ; but we are privileged to enter into 
more intimate relations with him through 
the Comforter which he promised, than 
those could who were subjects of his pow- 
er while he was on earth. That power 
came to them as an occasional, outward 
blessing, which they might lose; for it 
was not till after Chrisi’s death and res- 
urrection that he perfected his union 
with human nature, and became its in- 
dwelling Savior. To believers now, there- 
fore, the word of justification, ‘Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,’ is continually sounding 
in their hearts—it is the foundation of 


perpetual thanksgiving, of peace, hope, 
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and constant growth in grace. It releas- 


es the soul from the habits and fetters of 


the past, and makes it reconciled to God. 
This is something which does not depend 
on external presence, but is destined by 
its very nature to grow more and more 
vivid and strong. We have too the ac- 
companying command, ‘ Arise take up 
thy bed and walk,’ with a power that ful- 
fills it, for a basis of allhealth and strength. 
We may hear this voice, encouraging us 
to all faith-works, being assured that 
‘ Christ who dwells in our hearts by faith,’ 
is as omnipotent to rebuke disease now 
as when in a visible body. All impotence 
of body or soul is certain to be eradicated 
by this power that worketh in us, though 
it may be by more gradual processes be- 
cause more radical than those employed 
* before Christ’s resurrection. It was faith 
in this mighty word which enabled Paul 
through his whole life of conflict to say, 
‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’ 





The Believer’s Refuge. 

The Bible furnishes every encourage- 
ment to the believer in Christ—help for 
all emergencies, Is he tempted by dis- 
couraging circumstances and appearan- 
ces? ‘Judge not according to the ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment,’ 
is the word of God to him. Is he cast 
down ? So was Paul,—‘ but not de- 
stroyed,.’ Does evil almost overwhelm 
him? The exhortation to him is, ‘ Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.’ Such promises as the fol- 
lowing prove a sure anchor to his heart : 
Greater is he that is in you, than he 
that isin the world.’ ‘More are they 
that are for us, than they that are 
against us.’ ‘There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man ; 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able ; 
but will with the temptation also make a 
way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.’ ‘ My God shall supply all your 
need according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.’ ‘ Then let us be steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know 
that our labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

Newark, N. J. 8. B.C, 


The Gospel Prospect. 

The resurrection of Christ, if we believe 
in the gospel, is the background of all 
our prospects. Look which ever way we 
will—through whatever clouds, or dark- 
ness, or difficulties, or dangers, that res- 
urrection glory is behind. We can al- 
ways see through into that. Death is 
the climax of all evil: that is to say, 
every kind of evil that troubles us, or 
that can be named in this world, termi- 
nates in death. Disease terminates in 
death, and the same also may be said of 
poverty. The background of poverty is 
starvation, and the background of starv- 
ation is death ; so that the thing men 
really fear in respect to not ‘getting a 
living,’ is death. Thus it follows, that 
the background of disease and poverty is 
the same; and so of the fear of persecu- 
tion and every other evil. Hence when 
Paul says that Christ came to deliver them 
who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage, he names the 
veneric fear of mankind. The fear of 
death is the unit to which all,other man- 
ifestations of evil converge ; and the res- 





that. We look here and there, in this 
direction and that direction, and death is 
before our eyes; but behind it is the 
resurrection. Ifwe can see the resurrec- 
tion, there is nothing in the universe can 
frighten us—we have nothing to fear. 
But to those who cannot see that, there 
is trouble enough. 
If we believe and know that Christ 
was raised from the dead, and that he can 
raise us from the dead, that he is stronger 
than the power of death in all its vari- 
ous forms, we are saved from all possi- 
bility of ever being discouraged. Deliver- 
ance from the fear of death, is deliver- 
ance from every thing that is evil_— 
When we can see far enough to see the 
resurrection of Christ in the distant 
background of all life’s scenery, we can 
say to every form of evil, however formi- 
dable,—even to the climax, death—it is 
all a cheat ; it is not what it professes to 
be. It professes to be destruction, and 
the end ofall good; but it is not so, 
there is a resurrection behind. The wis- 
‘dom of this world says of everything good 
that comes, there isa cheatin it; but 
we will reverse all that kind of wisdom 
and charge the cheatery onevil. It is 
not all death that looks like it. The 
world say, it is not all gold that glitters; 
and so on the other hand, it isnot all 
dross that looks dull. 
THE CIRCULAR. 
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Communication with the East, 


Simultaneous with the Ocean Telegraph move- 
ment between Europe and America, the papers 
bring accounts of a proposed undertaking for 
joining Europe and Asia, by means ofa Ship Ca- 
nal across the Isthmus of Suez. We understand, 
from the N. Y. Times, that arrangements have 
lately been entered into, with the Egyptian goy- 
ernment, by which the prosecution of this work 
will be greatly facilitated. Monamep Seip, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, has recently granted a firman 
to an eminent French engineer, empowering him 
to organize a company for the purpose of con- 
structing a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez, 
from the Red sea to the Mediterranean. Ancient- 
ly a canal of this description existed ; but during 
the middle ages it became neglected and choked 
up. The total expense of redpening it, or con- 
structing a new canal, is estimated at about thir- 
ty millions of dollars. Fifteen per cent. of the 
profits arising from the shares of the company, 
are to be ceded to the Egyptian Governmeat, 
and at the end of ninety-nine years, the govern- 
ment will take possession of the property, at a 
fair valuation. 

The advantages of the safe and easy transit to 
the east, which the completion of this work will 
afford, are very great. Nearly nine thousand 
miles—a distance not to be traversed by our best 
steamers in less than a month—is saved in the 
passage from this country to India and China. 
Thus the expense of freightage to and from the 
Orient will be much reduced, and the. cost of 
merchandise from the east will be correspondingly 
less. The facility of communication being so 
much improved, the east would naturally become 
newly inoculated with the more civilized and pro- 
gressive spirit of the west; and we may hope, 
that not the least important result will be, the 
diffusion of the gospel in lands now dark with 
idolatry and barbarism. 





Sense within Sense. 
We conceive of poets as having finer senses and 
more exquisite perception of all kinds than be- 
long to common organizations. They see what 
grosser minds do not see, and feel exquisitely 
when others are insensible. They are sensitive 
to the beautiful, the pathetic, and mysterious, In 
some the poetic gift is a refinement of the natu- 
ral senses; they are the pocts of nature. In oth- 
ers it is the refinement of the moral feelings ; 
they are poets of sentiment. Then we have the 
poets of affection or the heart. Whov has not 


poet’s perception ? But there is a sphere of sen- 
sation and perception far superior to that of poet- 
ical vision, that we may come into sympathy‘with 
and see everything through, and that is what in 
the Scripture is called the spiritual mind. By 
faith we may enter into sympathy with Christ’s 
mind, and in that sympathy we shall find our- 
selves endowed with a new order of perception, 
higher, more noble and heavenly than any of 
the ‘princes of this world’ know. Paul de- 
scribes this exaltation of the senses, where 
he says, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him ; but he hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.’ In the mind of Christ 
we shall see what is shut to the natural sense ; 
the deep things of God will be open tous. The 
poet does not penetrate to the real hidden beauty 
that exists ; only the mind of Christ sees the su- 
perlatively beautiful in nature, in truth, and in ac- 
tion. ‘To be spiritually minded is hfe and peace.’ 
It is life and peace because it is a state of the 
perception and imagination that is in concord 
with the deep harmonies of the universe. The 
poet’s perception is to be coveted, but still more 
the perception of the Spirit; and that we are en- 
couraged by all the promises of the gospel to 
seek, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


By the arrival of the Africa we get one week’s 

later intelligence from Europe. 
FROM SEBASTOPOL. 

Things with the Allies seem to be brightening 
up a little, though no decided advantages have 
been gained. General Canrobert has resigned 
the chief command in favor of General Pellisier, 
who, it is expected, will soon commence some vig- 
orous operations on a great scale, The Allied 
Army has at no time been ina better condition 
than now. It numbers at present not far from 
200,000 men,—30,000 English, 40,000 Turks, 
120,000 French, and 11,000 Sardinians. 

THE BALTIC. 

The British cruisers have brought some prizes 
into Elsinore. The French squadron has left 
Kiel to join the British. The Russians have 
placed all the fortified harbors in the Bay of Fin- 
land in a state of siege; also, it is reported, have 
ordered all the ships of war at Cronstadt to be 
sunk, except eight liners. 

MORE DIPLOMACY. 

Just at the time when the Allies are showing 
more energy, diplomacy takes a fresh start.— 
On the 16th of May a proposal was made by 
Count Buol on behalf of Austria for a new meet. 
ing of the members of the Vienna Conference.— 
Preliminary meetings were to be held on the 26th 
and 28th. 





AUSTRALIA. 
From statements in the Melbourne Argus of 
March 10th, we learn that the agricultural pros- 
pects of the Colony are favorable; some progress 
in the erection of flouring mills has been made. 
Machinery has been introduced into the mines, 
which will, it is thought, continue as productive 
as ever, though recent drouths had somewhat 
embarrassed the miners. Considerable anxiety 
is felt in consequence of the suspension of commu- 
nication by steamers with England. 

MEXICO. 
A correspondent of the Tribune, writing from 
Acapulco, says that the schooner Bustamente from 
New-York had delivered a cargo of all kinds of 
arms and ammunition at some port near the 
former place. ‘This aid’ it is said, ‘ has put Al- 
varez and his party in high spirits and will place 
his army on a footing to sucessfully push on 
against Santa Anna and the city of Mexico,’ 
NEBRASKA AND SLAVERY. 

The angry contest between the respectiv 
friends of Slavery and Liberty, which is raging in 
Kansas, seems about to be extended to Nebraska. 
The settlement of that Territory is going on 
with some rapidity, and some slaves are al- 
ready in the portion south of the Platte River. 
Mark W. Izard, the Governor of the Territory, is 
said to be a slaveholder, and nowise opposed to 
the institution. The following from the Nebras- 
ka City News, the Slavery organ, shows the de- 
termination of the Propaganda: ‘The question of 
Slavery or no Slavery has at last been raised in 
regard to the southern portion of Nebraska. We 
have with us many Missourians and Virginians, 
some of them have their slaves already here, who 
are among our most enterprising and popular citi- 
zens; and we are well aware, though they say 
but little in regard to the matter, they are bent 








urrection of Christ is right over against 


wished he could come into sympathy with a true 


upon establishing “the peculiar institution” in 





Southern Nebraska, if it can be done by a Major. 
ity vote... ..And now Slavery is here ina sm, 
way—a few negroes, twenty or so—and its Sup. 
porters are coming faster and faster. What sen 
them here? A beautiful country is not all ¢j 
seek, but a Slavery victory over those who h 
challenged them. They seek to drown that h¥® 
ocritical voice that cried ‘Slavery shall not enter 
Nebraska,’ and prove it false—they seek to cop, 
quer those who have taunted them by makj 
south of the Platte River a Slave State.” 








ITEMS. 


—Prof. Agassiz, the naturalist, hag 
issued a prospectus soliciting the aid of the publip 
in publishing annually for ten years, one illustra. 
ted quarto volume of three hundred pages ; these 
volumes will be made up of original zodlogica) 
matter, that he has collected during his eight 
years residence in this country. 


—lIt is now ascertained that the breed 
of Salmon and other choice fish in the best river, 
is increasing every year by thousands, owing 
mainly to the efforts of the Preservation Socie. 
ties. The artificial mode of propagation has been 
introduced with marked success, and young fish 
will soon be sent afloat in large numbers.—Trib. 





une. 


--Dr. W. H. Smith of Philadelphia 
has discovered a means by which the hitherty 
useless slag that is produced in iron furnaces, can 
be converted into a very ornamental and durable 
brick, having all the hardness of the igneous 
rocks, granite and basalt, which in chemical 
composition, slag closely resembles. 


—A plan has been set on foot for 
forming in Athens, Greece, a permanent depos- 
itory of American manufactures and inventions— 
specimens of the productions of American ingenu- 
ity, learning and skill. The object of such a col- 
lection is said to be the promotion and extension 
of American industry and trade among the Greeks, 


—Two young ‘ men of honor,’ Brecken- 
ridge and Leavenworth, with their seconds Mid- 
dleton and Pendleton, and surgeon Grimes,—all 
honorable men doubtless,—recently left New York 
city for a spot in Canada near Niagara Falls, 
where they exchanged pistol shots at the distance 
of eight paces, resulting in both being wounded in 
the legs, the latter very severely. 


—An attempt to destroy the New- 
York mail train, by disturbing the rails, was 
made near Worcester, Mass., on June 5. Some 
damage was done to the baggage car, but no_per- 
son was severely injured. It is thought to be the 
work of persons wishing to get possession of the 
$500,000 in specie which was known to be on 
board in charge of Adams & Co’s Express messen- 
ger. 

—A Mr. Doyle of San Francisco has 
ascertained the practicability of an Express route 
across Mexico from the Pacific port of Manzailla, 
in the State of Colima, to Vera Cruz. By thus 
forming a connection between the New-Orleans 
and Vera Cruz line of steamers with those on the 
Pacific, news from the Atlantic ports will be re- 
ceived in San Francisco eight or ten days sooner 
than now, 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, June 9.—Considerable experiment- 
ing was required before the machinists succeeded 
in making the Water Ram work to their satisfac- 
tion. At length however, it was brought to 
working order, and in the place of our evening 
class reading, the Community generally assembled 
around the Reservoir to see the first introduction 
of water through the aqueduct. The Reservoir is 
computed to hold 614 barrels of water, and is 
88 rods distant from the Circularium, where the 
water is taken from the flume, and subjected 
to the Hydraulic force. Some further prepara- 
tions were found necessary before attaining the 
complete efficiency of the apparatus, and in the. 
meantime there has been ditching and pipe-laying 
from the Reservoir to the lower garden, including 
also the plan of a watering place for horses by 
the road-side,—a good old fashioned hospitality 
that one would never wish to see laid aside. 


Several of our men have left the past week on 
various businesses,—one with a car-load of Rustic 
Seats to dispose of at some of the thriving places 
west of us. Work out-doors, is laying,‘ water- 
pipes, gardening, hoeing the farm crops, carting 
compost, &c.; in-doors, printing, garden-hoe and 
trap making, blacksmithing, shoemaking, <c. 
The evening class having finished a course of 





physiological reading, are now engaged with 
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Irving’s narrative of Captain Bonneville’s adven- 
tures in the Rocky Mountains. 


Our dairyman sympathizes with the cold 
weather we have now-a-days. He does not think 
it is chilly and blue. It is just the color for nice 
yellow butter, and he is engaged in that nanufac- 
ture with all the enthusiasm of an artist. Then 
our intendant of stock feels very good-natured we 
notice toward the wet weather which prevails 
and seems to be making arrears this season for 
last season’s drouth. He observes very+philo- 
sophically, that he sees many reasons for being 
contented with this weather, and directs our eye to 
the grass land, which never says ‘ Hold, enough! 
torain, we believe. As for us who have a special 
interest in the strawberries and corn, we are pre- 
pared to rejoice in hot weather when it comes. 
We shall not think it uncomfortable if it is very 
hot, so long as it is just what our pets in the 
garden want. So that between us all, with what 
we enjoy individually and sympathetically, there 
is a good share of satisfaction with the weather 
in the Community. 

It is amusing sometimes to hear the different 
impressions ‘ lookers on in Oneida’ get of the As~ 
sociation. The three men who undertook to tell 
the color of the chameleon, did not make more 
nonsense of their description than is often made 
by those who report the Community from super- 
ficial observation. Only the other day the report 
came round to us as neighborhood currency, that 
we ‘ worked like slaves here, men, women and 
children, Sundays and all days.’ Following that 
comes a letter from Illinois, the writer recently 
from Oberlin, which says, that we are reported in 
that region asa ‘people without any energy, 
whose only object is to make life easy.’ This is 
reported, says the letter, by an Oberlinite clergy- 
man who called at Oneida not long since, and by 
other visitors the writer has seen. As the truth 
is generally between extremes, it is to be hoped | 
it will prove so in this instance. We do not 
work as many hours in the week probably as the 
common rules of worldly industry dictate; but 
then we have no privileged class of ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, students, and ladies, who do not 
work at all, which perhaps makes us equal in re- 
spect to the amount of our manual labor with 
society in general. As to Association being a 
scheme for making life easy, another visitor along 
here lately, asked his friends, who he thought 
were making a foolish bargain, what they expect- 
ed as the grand end of all the sacrifice, self-denial, 
and life of penance they were submitting them- 
selves to in Community ? 





A generous friend in Texas, Hiram Cuose of 
Galveston, lately shipped to the Community as a 
present a barrel of sugar. It was transferred on 
its arrival in New York to the Wallingford Com- 
mune. Mr. Hamilton acknowledging its receipt, 
says, ‘It is a very acceptable and sweet gift, for 
which we thank God and the giver.’ 





We have received since our last several remit- 
ances for the help of the paper, accompanied with 
expressions of fellow interest in it that are very 
cheering. We acknowledge the receipt from a 
sister in Barnstable, Mass., of fifty dollars,—from 
another in Newark, N. J., of six dollars, and of 
smaller eums from other friends, making the 
amount now contributed for the purchase of paper 
near a hundred dollars. 





Correspondence Glances. 

Baldwinsville, June 10. 
Circumstances have prevented my answering 
your call before. I presume however it is not 
yet too late. My funds at present are rather low, 
but what I can spare is freely given. I hope you 
will find many loyal hearts outside of the Associa- 
tion as well as in, willing to make any sacrifice, 
orendure any privations necessary. I enclose 

two dollars. Yours in love. M. P, B. 


Newark, June 3. 

We are pleased with a ‘Word for the Press,’ 
in the last Circular. The paper has lost none of 
its interest with us. We believe it is doing more 
good now than ever before. We hail it asa 
messenger of life and peace, and will do all in our 
power for its support. The enclosed six dollars 
receive on its account. [ have been studying the 
character of Paul lately, and have noticed par- 
ticularly his spirit of victory in all kinds of tri- 
als; his infirmities seemed to have been a 
source of comfort te him. He says, ‘If I must 
needs glory, I will glory in the things which con- 
cern my infirmities.’ ‘Most gladly therefore will 
Trather glory in my infirmities that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.’ I confess my un-| 
ion with the noble heart of Paul, and glory in 





feel interested, to aid in purchasing paper to keep 


with the Community and the fmends in general 
in sharing its burdens, if only in a small way. 1 
am pleased with the idea that subscribers should 
be considered equally interested partners with 
the Community in carrying on the Circular, for I 
am sure they are equally benefited. I know not 
what I should do if it were not for its weekly 
visits; it is always cheering to me, and may God 
strengthen and encourage those who have devoted 
themselves to its publication. 


Stoel; J. E. Howard; N. A. Morse; W. Knowles. 


in horticulture which is so manifest at this age, 
is certainly very significant. 
God’s purpose to establish again upon earth on 
a much more extensive scale, the paradise into 
which man was ushered at the beginning. Like 
a wise master-builder with abundant means at 
his command, who directs at the same time all 
the operations of digging for and laying the 
foundations, preparing the timber and beauti- 
fying the grounds for a house, God is at the 
present time at work ona varied and stupen- 
dous scale, guiding and inspiring his innumer- 
able agencies in evolving the great ideal of 
human redemption, and the extension of his 
heavenly habitation into this world, which he 
purposed before the world began; and as in 
the case of many laborers under the master- 
builder’s directions, who understand but little 
of the general plan of the building, and have 
only their dgily wages’to stimulate them to in- 
dustry, so many of the agents of Providence 
acting under inducements for their own plea- 
sure, know but little of the great plan which 
they ‘are forwarding. 
external evidence of the near approach of 
the reign of peace than is afforded by the wide- 
spread and growing taste for improved sys- 
tems of cultivation, for new and improved 
varieties of plants, vegetables and fruits. 


fish state of unregenerate human nature de- 
mands for its surroundings restraining and op- 
pressive laws, armies, navies, courts, prisons, 
thorns and thistles, exhausting labor, and the 
drudgery and grossness connected with habits 
of dependence on animals for a living, so the 
christianized and heavenly state will demand 
for its surroundings, the refining, social, health- 
giving influence of life in a garden and the light 
burden of its culture. 
ers so loudly demand is involved in the method 
of solving the labor problem which we propose. 
For one thing they insist upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of varied moderate labor in the open 
air, giving play to all the muscles, waking up 
the interest and taste in what the body is en- 


gaged at. 
insisted on, is greater simplicity of diet,a larger 


All these conditions and many others are am- 
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my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me. I thank God for what he is doing for 
us, and greatly desire more of the spiritual mind. 

H. M. 


Cayuga, N. Y., June 11. 

Noticing in the Circular of May 24, that you 
are in want of funds to provide paper for the 
Printing-Office, I feel disposed, Jike the poor 
widow in the gospel of Christ, to cast in my mite’ 
I therefore enclose a pocket-piece of one dollar. 
I should have forwarded something before this, 
but provisions of every kind bear so high a price 
here that my outgoes have been of late more than 
my incomes. Through the Providence of God I 
have not suffered for temporal benefits; but 
sometimes feel dull for want of spiritual faith 
and love. I then, as my cirumstances will ad- 
mit, go to the Bible or Berean, and read till I 
feel spiritually relieved. I was pleased with a 
piece in No. 19 of the Circular, ‘How to over- 
come Evil.’ Ofttimes when I would think good, 
evil thoughts would enter my mind, and before I 
was aware of it wicked thoughts would disturb 
all my good feelings, but I now trust I shall 
learn to overcome evil. P. M. F. 


Champion, N. Y., June 10, 1855. 
I see in the Circular an invitation for all who 


the press going. I gladly enclose three dollars 
thankful for the privilege of being a co-worker 


W. K. 


* Letters not OrHerwisE ACKNOWLEDGED.—E. H. 





The Garden Dispensation. 
The great movement toward improvement 


We see in it 


We need no better 


As the weak, scattered, antagonistic and sel- 


All that health reform- 


Another condition of health much 


dmixture of fruits and vegetables in our food. 


ply provided for by that plank of our platform 
which makes horticulture the leading branch 
of business for subsistence. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary in the change of habits which 
is brought about in this way. We shall be 
actually tempted into reform in respect to many 
things. In regard to diet, for instance, as our 
labors in the garden and orchard produce for 
us their delicious vegetables and fruits, and 
the art of preserving them in all their native 
flavor is attained, it will not be difficult to con- 
form our taste to the true laws of life. So in 
respect to labor, the manifold attractions of 
genial society of both sexes, with sunshine, 
green trees, birds, and all the beauties of a 
well kept garden superadded, cannot fail to at- 
tract the shoemaker from his bench, or the 
blacksmith from his forge, however strong the 
fetters of habit that bind him. 

The victory of human nature over the nat- 
ural world which is involved in the perfection 
of horticulture, is next to the last attainment 
in the chain of complete redemption from 
evil. When that is attained, all the predis- 
a causes of sickness and death are re- 
moved and their resources dried up. All the 
preliminaries and surroundings of immortality 
are established, and the last enemy will finally 
have to succumb m2 oy 

Wallingford Commune. 





Man and his Home.--Prospects. 

Man’s civilization seems to find its answer- 
ing type in his outward surroundings—in the 
house which shelters him and the farm or gar- 
den which ministers to his sustentation. Perhaps 
we could get a better idea of what has been 
the social and spiritual state ‘of nations and 
individuals in all ages of the world by studying 
their houses and architecture than by any other 
means. The Bible account of man’s first home 
is as follows: ‘The Lord God planted a gar- 
den eastward in Edeu; and there he put the 
man whom he had formed. And out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food ; and the tree of life also in the midst of 
the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. And ariver went out of Eden to 
water the garden....And the Lord God took 
the man and put him into the garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to keep it.? Such originally 
were man’s outward surroundings. And to 
complete the picture, the mind instinctively 
invests thé occupants of such a home, with all 
that is pure and lovely, beautiful and noble, as 
spiritual, intellectual and physical beings.—- 
But turn from this to the clay hut of the 
Egyptian, or the subterranean house of the 
Aleutian Islander, and our conception, inde- 
pendent of the actual facts, views their occu- 
pants asa degraded and darkened race. And 
so every where. Life expresses itself in its hab- 
itation. The patriarchs of the early times dwelt 
in tents; but these were merely for temporary 
shelter. Their home was the horizon-bounded 
landscape, and their house the circling firma- 
ment. They were noble men—their life pure 
and simple, and in many instances grandly re- 
ligious. The Greek and Roman architecture 
js the expression of the life of those nations. 
So of the Middle Age structures of Europe. 
So also, to-day, the individual and national 
architecture is the expression of the life now 
existing. 

Thus far the life of the world has been that 
of individualism, and it has molded its surround- 
ings toa corresponding type. The isolated 
family has shaped the isolated home, and the 
earth hag been partitioned off on the ‘mine 
and thine’ principle. But a new age anda 
new manifestation of life are appearing. In- 
dividualism is becoming modified by the princi- 
ple of codperation. The coming age seems 
destined to bean age of Association, Social- 
ism, and finally of Communism. With the 
incoming of this new life, comes also the de- 
mand for adapted homes and habitations.— 
Thes¢é also must be new. The old cannot be 
assimilated. The ponderous structures of 
Egypt, the gloomy temples of the Greek and 
Goth,. the turreted castles of the feudal chief; 
and the dwelliags of isolatry are all alike unfit 
for Communism and the age of light and truth. 
But what shall the new style be? This 
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We can, however, note some indications bear~ 
ing on the architecture of the future. Four 
years ago the nations of the earth went up and 
held communion together at Loudon. The 
temple where they met and joined each ow- 
er’s hands in brotherhood, the first time for al- 
most six thousand years of sin and blood, was 
a structure of wonderful beauty. By far the 
noblest object at that exhibition of art and sci- 
ence was the CrystaL Patace, which crown- 
ed and covered all. As if unworthy such a 
scene, all the old materials and old styles of 
architecture failed; they were steeped in bar- 
barism and idolatry. No working plan for a 
suitable structure from them could be devised. 
Just then, ‘as one born out of due time,’ while 
constructing a house for that mammoth queen 
of the horticultural world, the Victoria Regia, 
Sir Joseph Paxton conceived the idea of a glass 
and iron structure for the great Exhibition.— 
The result is known. From that hour we think 
can be dated an architectural revolution. Man 
by the demonstrations of revelation is going 
back to the Garden, and to union with God. 
The green-house made of glass and iron is the 
accompaniment of the garden. Why should 
not man abandon brick and mortar, and live 
among the fruits and flowers of the garden and 
green-house ? 

The above train of thought was suggested 
by anotice of the American Plate Glass Man- 
ufactory at Williamsburg, L. I., in the N. Y, 
Courier and Enquirer of May 12. It appears 
that this is the first manufactory of the kind in 
this country. Heretofore we have had to im- 
port all our Plate Glass from Europe. The 
effect of this enterprise on Horticultural and 
architectural development in the United States 
cannot fail to be beneficial. We extract the 
following from the notice, which we find in the 
Horticulturist : 


The American Plate Glass Company have 
achieved success, and on Thursday, in the 
presence of a large number of gentlemen who 
take an interest in every progressive step of 
American mechanical skill, several plates of 
glass three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and 
measuring sixty by one hundred and twenty 
inches on the surface, weré cast. The estab- 
lishment is situated at the foot of North Sixth 
street, Williamsburg, and occupies a building 
of brick two hundred feet by one hundred feet 
square, the whole being covered by an iron 
roof. Here are fabricated from the raw mate- 
rial the fire-brick, melting-pots, and furnaces. 
The capacious annealing ovens or kilns, the 
huge casting tables, and cranes, railways, move- 
able tables and carriages occupy the immense 
area. The process of manufacture may be 
briefly described thus : 

The melting pots, of the capacity to hold six 
hundred pounds of material, are made of fire- 
clay prepared in a peculiar manner and placed 
in the furnace, and when sufficiently hot are 
filled with the alkali and silex, and the doors 
closed upon them. In ten or twelve hours the 
mass is ready for casting. Near the furnace is 
an iron table a little more than five feet by ten, 
under which a slow fire is placed so that it is 
moderately heated. At the head of the table 
is an iron roller some.two feet in diameter, and 
near that a swinging crane. The surface of 
the table is flush, but upon its edges are placed 
bars of iron corresponding in thickness to the 
thickness it is desired to cast the plate. These 
bars serve as bearers for the roller. The ma- 
terial being ready, the first step is to remove 
the furnace door, which is accomplished by 
means of long levers and tongs. By similar 
means a pot is extracted from the furnace and 
placed on a carriage or truck. From the out- 
side of the vessel all adhering substances from 
the coal is scraped off, and the surface of the 
matter is also skimmed by ladles of all impuri- 
ties. A collar, with two long handles, is then 
lowered by the crane, and encloses the pot just 
under the projections or shoulders upon it, and 
by a windlass, it is raised some six feet and 
swung directly over the table. The projecting 
handles are then seized by two men, and ina 
momen the six hundred pounds of melted 
glass flows like a sea of lava over the iron sur- 
face. The two other men instantly send this 
ponderous roller on its way from th+ head of 
the table, reducing the mass to the thickness 
of which the iron ers are the e. In 
fifty seconds the mass is sufficiently solidified 
to permit it to be pushed rapidly upon a table 
having a wooden surface, resting upon rollers, 
which is at once pushed blazing and smoking 
to the mouth of a kiln, into which the glass is 








question, of course, cannot now be answered. 


passed, there to remain from three to five days, 


a 
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when it emerges, annealed and ready to be 
trimmed. The edges, even if the glass be an 
inch thick, are smoothly cut by a diamond, and 
then it is ready for et in a state known as 
* rough pie glass.” The whole process of 
casting is not only interesting but exciting.— 
The men are drilled to move promptly and 
silently, handling their implements with great 
adroitness. . ‘he process described does not 
occupy more than four to five minutes, and ev- 
erything is immediately ready for another cast- 
ing. 

“The company do not as yet polish their 
glass to fit it for windows or mirrors, but are 
about to introduce the machinery necessary for 
that purpose. At present there is sufficient 
demand for the rough plate, to be used in floors, 
roofs, decks, &c., to keep their Works con- 
stantly employed. They can produce ~~ 
two inches in thickness, and one hundred and 
twenty by two hundred and forty inches square, 
a new table weighing thirty-two tons being in 
readiness for castings of the latter dimensions. 
It is believed that plate glass of great thickness, 
at a low price, will be introduced for many pur- 
— for which iron and stone have hitherto 

een used. 

The duty on imported glass is thirty pe 
cent.; but so bulky and fragile is the article that 
the duty, expenses, and breakage, amount to 
near ninety per cent. The fact that the com- 
pany own a water front, and can ship directly 
from their works, is an important consideration 
in avoiding loss from breakage, affording at the 
same time advantages for receiving fuel, sand, 
and other material, direct. 

The construction of the works commenced 
on the Ist of February, and the first casting 
was made about the Ist of May, giving proof 
of a well digested plan and vigorous execution. 
The works at present are capable of producing 
seven hundred feet of three-eighths inch glass 
per day. The farnace holds twelve pots, and 
there are twelve annealing kilns, each forty by 
eighteen feet. The fires, kept up by Cumber- 
land coal, are not allowed to go down until the 
furnaces are destroyed, which generally occurs 
after a year’s use. ‘The pots after a casting 
are at once returned to the furnace and re-fill- 
ed; they usually last a month. The tempera- 
ture of the establishment is decidedly high, 
above the top of ordinary thermomeiers. The 
furnace fires are watched, as is a solar eclipse, 
thgough dark colored glass, the intensity of the 
light being unendurable to the naked eye. The 
appearance of the ‘sea of glass’ when poured 
over the table is extremely beautiful. At first 
of bright whiteness dazzling to the eye, it rap- 
idly changes to pink, scarlet, crimson, and a 
dark ane red, streaked with black, in which 
state it is thrust into the kiln. 


Hints on Pear Culture. 

Pear-culture within a few years has become 
one of the leading branches of Horticultural 
enterprise in this country. Large orchards are 
cultivating in various sections; nearly every 
farmer is planting a few trees around his home; 
while great attention is paid by Horticultural 
and Pomological Societies to the scientific pro- 
pagation, testing of new varieties, &c., of this 
delicious fruit. We give below some interest- 
ing, and we think valuable suggestions on this 
subject. They are an abstract of a paper re- 
cently published by Prof. J. P. Kirtland, of 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. The abstract is from 
the Rural New- Yorker: 

Pear trecs of great age are found in some 
parts of the country—notable instances are 
those on Detroit river, planted near two hundred 
years ago, and still productive and healthy— 
while recent plantations—made within the last 
thirty years—have disappeared. This suggests, 
first, the query: 

*“Why was the first stock of Pear trees, 
reared in Connecticut, Ohio and Michigan, 
thus thrifty and healthy? Two causes opera- 
ted mainly in producing such an effect: Ist. 
The trees were raised fram the seed; and 2d. 
The superficial virgin soil was rich in vegetable 
matters, the accumulations of thousands of 
years.”” 

As to the second cause, after stating that 
analysis shows a large per centage of phosphate 
of lime and potash in the pear tree, Mr. K. 
adds : ; 

“Vegetables require their food as much as 
animals. If it be afforded in too restricted 
quantities, they both will be stinted in their 
growth, and predisposed to disease. Each 
must also have food of appropriate qualities. 
An absence of any one of the elements shown 
to exist in the ash of the Pear will render the 
the tree unhealthy, and probably soon occasion 
its death. ‘ 

“In almost every virgin soil the necessary 
food for the pear exists sufficient to ensure a 
rapid and healthy growth of one generation of 





trees. Cultivation of other crops, as well as 
the demand of the pear tree itself, soon takes 
up most of these elements existing in the su- 
Cy soils, especially the phosphate of 

e. 

The second query is the opposite and explan- 
ation of the first—‘*‘ Why have more recent at- 
tempts at rearing this tree been less successful 
than the first ?”? Two causes are assigned, as 
follows : 

“Ist. Suckers have been too commonly 
substituted for seeds in propagating this spe- 
cies of fruit ; since the earliest generation of 
trees was produced in those-several States, 
Seedlings are generally healthy— Suckers 
never for any length of time. The cireum- 
stances of their springing from the roots is an 
evidence of pre-existing disease. That disease 
is sure to be inherited by every sucker. Their 
growth may be rapid for a time, but is akin to 
the malignant developments which sometimes 
occur in the animal frame, and is sure to end 
in premature disease and death.” 

2d. The exhaustion or deficiency of the 
necessary inorganic elements in the soil has a 
more extensive influence. In ordinary soils 
the pear tree cannot be reared successfully, 
any more than it can ‘imbibe a solution of 
phosphates and potash from a soil made up ex- 
clusively of insoluble flint and clay.” The 
Professor adds : 

In localities where those requisite elements 
are furnished, but in too limited amount, this 
tree will exert its efforts mainly in producing 
blossoms or fruit-buds in excess, which of course 
will prove abortive the season ensuing, from a 
want of food, and very little new wood will be 
formed. 

‘© On the other hand, if most of those ele- 
ments abound, but the main one—the phosphate 
of lime——be absent, or in a restricted amount, 
the tree will often make a vigorous effort at 
forming new wood, the leaves will be luxuri- 
antly developed early in the season, and the 
shoots will rapidly elongate with a spongy tex- 
ture, till the period arrives for making a draft 
on the soil to furnish the necessary amount of 
phosphates, in order to mature the young and 
tender growths. “This draft usually occurs in 
the hot and sultry weather of June or July, 
and is not duly honored. The result is, the 
delicate tissues immediately die, a rapid chem- 
ical change occurs in them, and it is said the 
tree died of the ‘‘ fire blight.” 

The “fire blight” is the blight of innutrition, 
and specifically distinct from the frozen sap 
blight, the canker blight, often occurring in the 
insect blight, which also attacks apple, quince, 
and mountain ash trees, occasionally. 

A third query, still oceurs: ‘‘ Why, in cer- 
tain localities, has the pear tree continued heal- 
thy, and endured to such extreme age ?” 

To this it is replied, that some localities 
abound in the necessary food. The tertiary 
formations of New Jersey, and the trap dykes 
in Connecticut, are rich in one or both of these 
elements, and without doubt, thie clays of the 
Detroit river banks contain more than the usu- 
al amount of phosphates. And it is suggested 
that: 

‘Jn some instances this tree is sustained for 
a long period of time by the accidental supply 
of food. The dead carcass of some large ani- 
mal may have been deposited near its location, 
a pile of bones, leached ashes, decaying vege- 
table matter, the refuse of a slaughter house, 
or night soil. Perhaps flocks of ducks, geese, 
hens or turkeys make their roosts on or under 
its boughs for days and months in succession. 
From these and similar sources phosphate of 
lime may be furnished. 

‘Other collateral influences have favored 
these bicenturians in certain localities. The 
pear tree requires a rather moist and tenacious 
soil; not however wet and saturated with stag- 
nant water. If placed ona loamy or clayey 
soil, abounding in the requisite inorganic ele- 
ments, with pure water percolating beneath at 
a depth at which it can merely be reached by 
the extreme roots, this tree will be as hardy, 
strong growing and durable as the oak. Oli- 
mate also exerts an influence on its health and 
prolificness.”’ 

These favorable localities for the pear, should 
not be neglected. It is a most profitable fruit, 
and the demand for it is becoming more and 
more extensive. But where it may not be rais- 
ed thus, almost spontaneously, the growing of 
ee is equally pleasant and desirable,and may 

y judicious cultivation be made nearly as cer- 
tain and profitable. On this, some remarks 
are made, and we copy the most important. 

“* The deficiencies which occur in most’, soils 
may be, to some extent, artificially supplied. 
Animal bones, urine, the sweepings of the poul- 
try house and yard, and guano, are the princi- 
pal sources from which the supplies must be 
furnished. My own trees have been greatly 
improved, both in their vigor and productive- 





ness, by burying about their roots large quan- 
tities of unground bones: time and weather 


break them down as rapidly as the trees call 
for supplies. The surface of the ground has 
been dressed with ashes and Ens lime. 
Under this cowrse of treatment I never had a 
Pear tree attacked with any species of blight.— 
This may have been accidental. 

In conclusion, I would say that, in common 
localities, no one should set out one pear tree 
more than he can annually cultivate with care, 
and can constantly supply, in some form, with 
the requisite food. A starved fruit tree is of 
no more profit than a starved animal.” 





Famitism.—The House of Lords, with the 
exception of a few law peers, has become a 
family party. Earl Granville justly remarked 
the other night that he is related to so many 
Peers that he sees his kin equally divided be- 
tween the supporters of the administration and 
the opposition, and many other Peers may say 
the same. In fact, the governing classes in 
England have by iater-marriage become a 
clique divided into two factions apparently dif- 
fering in opinions, and alternately upsetting 
one another, still united in the desire not to al- 
low the reins of government to fall into the 
hands of the middle classes.—Ewuropean Cor. 
of the Tribune. 





Destiny. 

Macaulay, in his description of William, Prince 
of Orange, represents that his supreme ambition 
was not to obtain the crown of England, but to 
be the humiliator of the rising power of France, 
which in his trme was threatening the liberties 
of all the states of Europe, and among the rest of 
his native Holland. We allude to this for the 
sake of introducing a paragraph from the histo- 
rian, by which it appears that this great Prince 
was possessed by a sense of ‘destiny’ and wrought 
his mighty deeds under its influence—the same 
which is true of all heroes, we are beginning to 
think. The following is the passage: 


‘¢ The French monarchy was to William what 
the Roman republic was to Hannibal, what the 
Ottoman power was to Scanderbeg, what the 
southern domination was to Wallace. Religion 
gave her sanction to his intense and unquench- 
able animosity. Hundreds of Calvinistic preach- 
ers proclaimed that the same power which had 
set apart Samson from the womb to be the 
scourge of the Philistine, and which had called 
Gideon from the threshing floor to smite the 
Midianite, had raised up William of Orange to 
be the champion of all free nations and of all 
pure Churches ; nor was this notion without in- 
fluence on his own mind. To the confidence 
which the heroic fatalist placed in his high des- 
tiny and in his sacred cause, is to be partly at- 
tributed his singular indifference to danger.— 
He had a great work to do; and till it was 
done nothing could harm him. Therefore it 
was that, in spite of the prognostications of 
physicians, he recovered from maladies which 
seemed hopeless, that bands of assassians con- 
spired in vain against his life, that the open 
skiff to which he trusted himself on a starless 
night, on a raging ocean, and near a treacher- 
ous shore, brought him safe to land, and that, 
on twenty fields of battle, the cannon balls pass- 
ed by him to right and left. The ardour and 
perseverance with which he devoted himself to 
his mission have scarcely any parallel in his- 
tory.” 





India Rubber. 


Hitherto most of the gum-clastic, caout- 
chouc, or India rubber (for the terms are gen- 
erally synonymous) used in our manufactures, 
has been produced in South America, though 
considerable quantities are also derived from 
Asia and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
In Brazil, where the India rubber tree is the 
common growth of the forest, it reaches to the 
height of from eighty to one hundred feet— 
about forty or fifty feet from the ground being 
without branches The trunk measures from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter. The 
tree is tufted with a thick, glossy foliage, and 
the leaf, which is about five inches in length, 
resembles in shape that of the chestnut, being 
somewhat thicker. In open situations the 
branches have a wide spread. In Assam the 
tree is larger than any of its fellows of the for- 
est, and may be distinguished for miles by the 
picturesqueness of its vast and lofty crown.—- 
Here it grows tou larger size than in Brazil, 
and in twofold or threefold groups. On meas- 
urement, the main trunk of one tree is found 
to have a circumference of six hundred and ten 
feet. 

The tree yields in great profusion a milky 


.sap, which, besides being moulded, after coagu- 


lation, into articles of use or ornament, is bot- 
tled up by the Brazilian Indians and negroes 
as a favorite drink. This gum for the most 
pari is obtained by tapping during the rainy sea- 
son, in the months of May, June, July and 





lows: The trees are struck with a hatchet, and 
a clay cup, resembling a mud-swallow’s nest, is 
attached to the tree immediately under the in- 
cision, which is about an inch wide. Having 
tapped in the morning seventy or eighty trees, 
and fastened about six cups to each, the naked 
laborer returns to his starting place with his 
calabash, and pours into it the small spoonful 
of sap which Ire finds in each cup. To pre- 
vent coagulation, the milk is at once smoked, 
and then by his wife is manufactured by pour- 
ing it upon clay forms or wooden lasts. The 
natural color of the gum is yellowish white, 
which by smoking changes to the dark brown 
color of the imported article. After four or 
five days the shoes fabricated are taken from 
the lasts and sold to the merchants of Para. 
Some months are, however, required before 
ov are hardened enough for service.—Eve. 
ost, 





A Law for All. 

Under’ ordinary circumstances, and with a 

moderately good constitution, in a country like 
our own, we may say, that the condition above 
all others which can secure and preserve the 
inestimable blessing, health, is varied exercise 
in the open air. With this, our food, however 
plain, is sweet, our body is light, our digestion 
easy. Without it, the salt that gives relish to 
every dish is absent--we live the prey of a 
thousand tormenting sensations—our diseases 
become intractable, our children are weakly 
and stunted, and the term of life is materially 
shortened. In general, when the weather per- 
mits, three or four at least out of the twenty- 
four hours should be spent in some out-of-door 
exercise. Let this be persevered in, and there 
are few who will not acknowledge its benefits. 
Such exercises as engage the mind at the 
same time are to be preferred. Games and 
sports, gardening, botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, hunting and shooting, &c., are of this 
kind.— Hamilton’s Elements of Physiclogy. 
. Physiological science finds society all out of 
gear withits laws as described above; that is if 
the health of woman requires the same conditions 
as man’s. Women whose fathers or husbands 
are rich may find ways to spend three or four 
hours a day out-doors attractively, walking, riding, 
botanizing, &c., but there is no provision of out-door 
exercise for the great mass. In common society 
the ‘cares’ of life occupy a good share of the time 
of both men and women, and these cares are so 
divided by custom that the women are kept in- 
doors almost exclusively, and the men out-doors. 
They should be divided in a way to give woman 
part of her employment out-doors. This is 
scarcely practicable only in an Association like 
ours, where the facility of numbers allows of 
arangements that would be very inconvenient in 
small families ; and where maternal cares are not 
so disproportionally incurred as to make woman's 
confinement in-doors imperative. 





Asking Questions. 


The Yankce nation, as we all know, is famous 
for asking questions. This is objected to them 
as a fault, and laughed at as ridiculous. W'le- 
ther it is either one or the other, may be better 
understood after a slight analysis. Consider 
first, that putting an interrogatory implies 
knowledge. A man must have some know- 
ledge to qualify him to ask for knowledge.— 
He also thereby betrays a disposition to know 
more than he does, which is of itself'a valuable 
trait, far removed from the stupid contentment 
of ignorance and dullness, and from the super- 
ciliousness of conceit, which is almost as great 
an obstacle to improvement as want of capacity 
to learn. 

Curiosity, or the passion for putting ques- 
tions, not only supposes the possession of’ these 
faculties for progress in the questioner. hu‘ the 
very practice of asking questions arg. an 
ability and a willingness in the conmernity 
where it prevails, to answer them. vis is 
high praise; whereas an incurious or s‘olid 
taciturnity, when people happen to be thrown 
together, isa mark of little disposition tbe 
wiser, or little hope of being so from anything 
the population among whom he is thrown, is 
likely to afford. Silence among persons ac- 
cidentally met, displays either a lack of useful 
curiosity or thirst for information on the part 
of any of the company ; or else it shows tiat, 
though some exceptions exist of those who 
would be happy to increase their stock by con- 
versation, the rest of the crowd don’t know 
enough to impart useful information, or are too 
ill-mannered or crabbed to do it. 

It is not difficult to decide which character- 
istics of a population are most useful or agrec- 
able. From one you stand a chance to carry 
away many ideas worth knowing. From the 
other, there may be, or may not be, the power 
of instruction ; but it is certain it has not been 
exerted, and all parties on separating are no 





August. The method of collecting it is as fol- 


wiser or better for the meeting.—Anon. 
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